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A DAY WITH THE BIRDS OF A HOOSIER SWAMP. 
By BARTON WARRREN EVERMANN. 


Have you ever realized how interesting a small swamp 
may prove to any one who takes the trouble to look at it? 
Or what a fascinating story it has for him who makes friends 
with it and tries to learn its secrets? 

I fear you never have. Not because you would not like to 
know, but perhaps because no one has ever tried to interest 
you in swamps. Most people look upon a swamp merely as 
a useless, unproductive piece of ground where snakes and 
mosquitoes and frogs abound; where horses and cattle mire; 
where one gets wet and covered with vile-smelling mud 
should he venture therein. 

This is what those think and say who do not really know 
swamps; who view them with prejudiced eye. But let us 
take a trip to one of our small Hoosier swamps and try to 
learn its ways. There are thousands of them in the state, all 
much alike in many respects, yet each possessing peculiari- 
ties, a personality I may say, of its own. Let us go to the 
old Maple Swamp. 

Flowing westward through the southern part of Carroll 
County, Indiana, is a small creek called Middle Fork. Not 
far from where it is crossed by the Vandalia Railroad it 
widens out very much, almost losing its identity. Its banks 
are ill-defined. There is no definite channel, or else the chan- 
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nel changes from time to time. The country on either side 
is level and low, and the water from the stream spreads out 
and the stream dissipates itself among the bushes and trees. 
A large slough is formed over which the water varies in 
depth from a few inches to 2 or 3 feet, and the ground is very 
soft and muddy indeed. Along the border is a fringe of small 
bushes and vines, and a few oaks, nearly all of which lean in- 
ward toward the swamp. Inside this fringe of bushes is a 
border of marsh-grass and button-bushes. Then come cat- 
tails (Typha), tall water-weeds (Scirpus), and water-lilies. 
Lower down is a dense growth of underbrush and a pretty 
heavy forest of swamp ash, soft maple, and willows. The 
yellow pond lily is abundant, growing in the more open shal- 
low places where the bottom is of soft, black mud. Patches 
of Iris or blue flag are seen here and there. In one place, 
where there are springs in the bottom and the water is cold, 
is a patch of that most magnificent of Indiana wild flowers, 
the beautiful showy Lady’s slipper (Cypripedium regine). 

We drive to the swamp on a pleasant morning in late May 
(21st). We put our horses in the barn of a farmer who 
kindly permits us to do so. We change our clothes for older 
suits, suitable for wading. 

The Great Blue Heron, or “ Big Blue Crane,” is said to 
nest in this swamp. “Why,” said the man who first told us 
about it, and who had seen the place in winter, “the nests 
in the tree-tops look like small haycocks! I saw them plainly 
as I drove by in my sleigh. I counted over a hundred of 
them.” So we are impatient to see if the nests are occupied 
this spring. We begin wading out into the marsh. The 
water is very cold and, as if to add to our unpleasant sensa- 
tions, the bottom is very uneven, and we often suddenly step 
into holes deeper than any before; our feet become entangled 
and we fall headlong into the water. And now we find areas 
of quicksand into which we are kept from sinking only by 
catching hold of some prostrate log or nearby limb. Hardly 
have we entered the swamp when a Great Blue Heron is seen 
coming from the north. He is high in the air, and approaches 
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the swamp with long, steady strokes of his mighty wings. 
But as he nears the margin of the forest he suddenly stretches 
his neck and. legs to their full length, and in a right line, par- 
tially closes his wings and swoops down with a whirring 
noise in a direct line for the top of a large ash, in which is 
his nest. We have often watched hawks and crows and buz- 
zards descend from heights in this way, but never before have 
we seen so Jong a bird as a Great Blue Heron perform the feat, 
so let us watch him closely. How long he is and how grace- 
ful and like an aeroplane he glides in descending flight! But 
see! When within a few yards of the nest he suddenly 
doubles up his long neck close against his breast, lets fall his 
legs in a very awkward, dangling manner, spreads his wings 
and beats the air with a few well-timed strokes until he finally 
clutches the limb on which he wishes to alight. 

During the day we witness the return of many others. 
They all come from the north. Their fishing grounds are 
probably on Wildcat Creek, some five or six miles to the 
northward. In every case the descent is made in essentially 
the same manner, and each is received with loud croakings 
by those at home. 

But soon all become quiet, except an occasional malcontent 
who, seemingly not satisfied with his lot, gives evidence of 
his discontent in spirited quarrelings with those about him. 
Now the return of another bird puts all in confusion again. 

Let us wade about among the trees and estimate the number 
of nests they contain. It is easy to count at least 130 of them; 
and there are probably several more. Some trees have but a 
single nest, but usually there are several in each. And here 
are twelve in one tall ash, all in use. 

These maples and ash are quite tall and without limbs for 
the first thirty to sixty feet, and as we have no climbing 
irons we shall not be able to reach many of the nests. But 
with the aid of a long rope we succeeded in getting to a few. 
To one end of the rope we tie a long, light but stout string, 
to the end of which we tie a weight of convenient size. This 
we throw over a limb of the tree we wish to climb. Taking 
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hold of the end of the cord that hangs over the limb, the 
rope is drawn up/until it hangs to the ground in a long loop. 
One now has no difficulty ascending even very large and tall 
trees, if he makes use of both the rope and the tree. One of 
us climbs this large maple. There are eleven nests in it, but 
most of them so far out on the limbs that we dare not ven- 
ture out to them, so we must be content to stand in the main- 
top and look down into the nests with their thirty beautiful 
light green eggs. The usual number to the nest seems to 
be three, though there are several with only two each, and 
a few with four as the full nest complement. Not more than 
four were found in any nest. There are some empty nests 
and several containing young birds of varying ages,—some 
just hatched, others large and lusty youngsters, almost ready 
to fly. Indeed, one large fellow is standing bolt upright on 
the edge of the nest, and as I attempt to reach him, in try- 
ing to fly to another limb, he falls to the ground, a good hun- 
dred feet below, his life paying the penalty for his rashness. 

But we must not devote the entire day to the herons; the 
swamp has many other objects well worth seeing. There are 
other birds that make this their summer home. Here among 
the button-bushes and the patches of Scirpus we find the 
curious well-built nests of the Red-wing Blackbird,—Amer- 
ica’s starling. These nests are seen on all sides woven 
among and hanging in the tall rushes or resting in the 


crotches of low bushes. The Crow Blackbird, next to the 


Heron, is the most numerous and noisy bird of the place. 
Their nests are of mud and grass and small sticks placed in 
large knot-holes, on top of broken-off snags, in forks of 
trees, and even in deserted woodpecker holes. We see these 
nests at all sorts of distances from the ground; here is one 
on the top of a small rotting stump only three feet above the 
water, while there is one fully sixty feet high in the fork 
of that dead maple. 

The breeding season is nearly over with the Crow Black- 
bird, for only young birds are seen in the nests, which nearly 
all seem about ready to leave. 
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See that bird flitting across the open space like a flame! 
It is the American Redstart, one of the daintiest of our birds. 
Here is its nest in this small elm. It is only six feet above the 
ground. By standing on this old log we can look down into 
the nest without disturbing it. How beautifully fluffy its 
little nest of delicate fibres, moss and feathers is! And how 
delicately fine are the three little eggs it contains! 

A Maryland Yellow-throat flies scolding athwart our 
course and hides in the clump of grass at the edge of the 
marsh. From its excited scoldings we know its nest is there, 
though we are not able to find it. 

In the thickets and hawthorns on the banks we find doves, 
catbirds, brown thrashers, and yellow-breasted chats living 
together and rearing their young in peace and contentment. 
And with what a thrill of excitement and delight do we dis- 
cover that this swamp is a breeding place of the Golden 
Swamp Warbler, the most beautiful of all our summer birds. 
We catch a glimpse of a bright-colored bird as it flies from 
a hole in a small dead snag not far away and disappears in 
a thicket nearby. We have not long to wait, for the little 
bird, solicitous for its treasures which must be in the nest in 
the old snag, soon returns. By short flights and with much 
anxiety it approaches the nest, and we see it is the Golden 
Swamp Warbler. We learn that the nest contains five beau- 
tiful fresh eggs, and later in the day we find several other 
nests, none of which we molest. They are all in deserted 
sapsucker holes, or similar holes, in small dead snags or 
trees from four to ten feet up. 

In another part of the swamp we find several of these lit- 
tle birds not yet mated. The pairing season is on, and the 
birds are in active courtship. Many a combat between rival 
males do we see. Near the center of the breeding ground 
is an acre of comparatively open space, a pond in fact, cov- 
ered with a thick growth of water-lilies. As we stand near 
the edge of this pond a couple of males dart by us across the 
open space, then circle about the pond, the one in close pur- 
suit of the other. Often they cross and re-cross the open 
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water, circle around its margin, then dart off through the 
trees and disappear from view, only to return again after a 
time and repeat the same wild race. Some times the one is 
not a coward, but stands his ground; then a fierce conflict 
occurs ; frequently they clinch and fall nearly to the water be- 
fore letting loose. Now they ascend in a spiral flight far up 
among the tops of the trees, only to return promptly to the 
pond again. Now they have separated and one of them flies 
alone in a slow fluttering way across the open space toward 
the old snag in which the female is building the nest. With 
wings bent downward, and tail spread so as to show plainly 
the white of the outer feathers, he gives expression to his 
happiness in an excited but pleasing little song, which I wish 
I could describe. Now he perches upon a limb just above 
my head, where, with drooping, tremulous wings, and head 
erect, he warbles very prettily his delicate little love song, 
oblivious of us all except of her who is busy at the old willow 
snag. Although she seems very busy indeed, she doubtless 
hears the little song and knows full well its subtle meaning. 

These are but a few of the interesting birds that may be 
seen in and about this fine old Maple Swamp. There are red- 
eyed vireos, warbling vireos, wood pewees, Baltimore ori- 
oles, turtle doves, scarlet tanagers, and many others, but 
these we must leave until another day. 

And now, as we start home in the gloaming, the Great 
Blue Herons are returning in larger numbers from their feed- 
ing grounds along Wild Cat Creek and Deer Creek to the 
north, and perhaps even from the Wabash to the northwest; 
the Crow Blackbirds and Redwings come flocking in from 
the nearby fields and marshes. A Brown Thrasher, perched 
upon the topmost limb of a tall sassafras in the corner of a 
field, sings to us as we pass by; while from the hillside across 
the swamp comes the strange, doleful song of the Whip- 
poor-will. 

The pleasures of the day were not all from the swamp and 
its denizens. The woods, the fields, the air and all out-doors 
conspired to entertain us and make us happy. We saw and 
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heard and felt a hundred beauties which delight the soul and 
fill it with happy memories. We enjoyed most the fish we 
didn’t catch. 


KEEPING FIELD RECORDS. 
By A. F. GAINER, 


A detail in connection with bird’ study which is very gen- 
erally accepted is the fact that we should keep systematic 
field notes and records of our observations. Just how to do 
this.in the least irksome manner has been the cause of much 
thought and the subject of a number of articles on the sub- 
ject. 

The field notebook is used quite generally, but is objec- 
tionable, for the reason that it is more or less bulky, and for 
that reason is often left at home. Again we sometimes have 
so much respect for the neatness of its contents that we 
hesitate to scribble in it with a dull pencil, perhaps in the 
midst of a summer shower or a driving snow. Unless we 
submit to the expense and bulkiness of a loose-leaf notebook, 
we are unable to substitute new sheets for old should occa- 
sion arise. 

After many years of systematic note keeping I have set- 
tled upon the card system of keeping field records and find 
it meets every need. Briefly, the idea is to have printed upon 
both sides of a 3x5 bristol board card the names of about 
130 of the birds most often noted the year ’round. As shown 
by the illustration, there has been left below such species as 
the warblers, sparrows, etc., several: blank lines for those 
which are rare and not ordinarily met, to be inserted in pen- 
cil should they be encountered. Sufficient space is left on 
the line behind each name to check off the number of indi- 
viduals as they are met. Additional blank lines are also left 
at the end of the list for short notes, etc. The heading speaks 
for itself. 

The cards are 3x5 in size, which dimensions are standard 
for index cards the country over. For this reason they will 
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fit in standard card index cases, which can be bought from 
thirty-five cents and upwards, or they can be filed in drawers 
of larger cases, other drawers of which have cards devoted 


FIELD LIST OF TENNESSEE BIRDS Sparrow, Savannah a Warbler, Hooded Ms... 

Bobwhite...... .... Rough-wing . 42... 

Bobolink . Kildeer....# Swift, Chimney .-.... 

Blackbird, Redwing... .. | Kingbird.....4 

| Kinglet, Kuby-crow Titmouse, Tufted... ////........ | Waxwing. Cedar 

Dove, Mourning Oriole. Baltimore... .. Carolina 

Dickcissel. Oriole, os Towhee.... .......... “Winter 

Grackle. Bronzed Snipe. Wilson's... 

Grebe, Pied-bill... .... | Shrike. Migrant...... 

Grosbeak, Rose breast...-. ..... | Sapsucker. 

Heron,Green. ..7........ ... Svarrow. Bachman’s.- 

Hawk, Sparrow “ Field M7... 2 


to various subjects. Index cards may be bought with months 
printed on the tabs or they may be secured blank and the 
tabs written on according to the user’s ideas. 

On returning from a trip, file your card in the box or case 
under the current month and record its contents into your 
ledger, if you keep one, at your leisure. It is a very simple 
matter to “run down” your records of any particular spe- 
cies, since the name will be found in the same place on every 
card, and it takes but a few minutes to run through a year’s 
records. Should your card become torn or soiled afield, the 
rewriting of it may be left for a rainy day with less pang of 
conscience than if your notes were recorded on the prover- 
bial old envelope or other scrap of paper. I usually .take a 
blank card along to record notes too bulky to put on the 
printed card, and the two can be filed together, both being 
dated. Nothing could be more convenient afield than to keep 
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a card with pencil in the front coat pocket, where it is so 
accessible that the matter of recording individuals becomes 
almost mechanical. 

The cost of my cards printed on good white bristol board 
was $4.50 per thousand. Care must be exercised that the 
right sized type be used in order that a sufficient space be 
left available for making the records. 

Members of the Tennessee Ornithological Society are 
using this system altogether and are enthusiastic over it. The 
user of course may carry out his “ office records” in as great 
detail as he likes, the cards being offered merely as a firm 
_ basis for the development of more voluminous notes should 
the observer have the time. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


THE SAVING OF A POND, AND THE RESULT- 
ING BIRD LIST. 


By Howarp C. Brown. 


One windy day during a heavy snowfall, in the spring of 
1917, the telephone in my father’s real estate office tingled. 
When answered, an excited woman began talking. Her name 
was Mrs. , and she had just been told by a person liv- 
ing near Schneider’s Pond that someone was there cutting all 
of the willows. So she had phoned to my father as a real 
estate agent, to find out if he could tell her who owned the 
property, so that the cutting could be stopped at once. Fur- 
ther explanation for stopping the cutting of willows was quite 
essential, and it was speedily given. 

“You see,” she continued, “that place is a perfect rendez- 
vous for birds, and it would be a shame to destroy it. I 
thought that if I could learn who the owner was, perhaps 
he would stop it. For it must be stopped, and at once.” 

My father not knowing the owner, but sufficiently inter- 
ested in any project which would benefit the birds, proposed 
that they make a trip to the Pond at once, to have an inter- 
view with the chopper. So out into the snowstorm he went 
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after Mrs. with his auto, and they made a trip to the 
scene of destruction. Great willows, which had been allowed 
the freedom of plenty of space for years, were being chopped 
off for the piteous bit of wood they would make. When arrived 
at the place, Mrs. made at once for the chopper, and 
discovered that he was an old schoolmate of hers. But that 
made no difference. If they had not agreed in school, at 
least, there was a possibility that they could now. So she 
asked him whose authority he had for cutting the willows. 
He replied that the owner had given him permission to cut 
all the trees for the wood. Then she pleaded for the preser- 
vation of the trees, which of course meant the preservation 
of the Pond as well, and he became interested enough to stop 
work, to listen. “It is perfectly alive with birds at certain 
seasons of the year, and if the trees were cut, the Pond would 
dry up, the birds would forsake it, and we would only have 
a weed patch where we now have a Natural Bird Sanctuary. 
I am a member of the local Naturalist Club, and in the name 
of that organization which stands for the protection of Nat- 
ural Beauty spots, and our wild life, I ask you to cease your 
cutting, until we can confer with the owner.” 

The owner was found to be a Mr. Smith, living at Monona, 
Iowa. So the chopper was finally prevailed upon to cease 
his action, for the present, and after making her way back 
to the car, dripping wet from the thickly falling flakes, she 
went home and wrote a letter at once to the owner. After 
this action, of which I knew nothing until it was all over, 
she felt that a big step was taken toward the preservation of 
a spot which deserved to be preserved, not alone from its 
natural beauty, for it had been used by many persons, uncon- 
scious of the beauty which was lurking near, as a dumping 
ground, but because of the many birds which visited the spot 
every spring and fall during the migration season. 

It is no wonder that her enthusiasm was so great for the 
preservation of the spot, and that her indignation was well 
aroused, for the Pond, although small, had a slough on one 
side, a meadow on the other through which a creek made 
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its way, and houses on the other two sides. Only two blocks 
from the Illinois Central depot and Main Street, this little 
spot of not more than three acres was, it seemed, a favorite 
stopping point of all migrating birds. The varied conditions 
of the land about it gave to it a variety of bird life which I 
doubt is equalled by any place in the county of equal area. 

So a letter was written to Mr. Smith telling him about the 
use the birds made of the place, and asking that he should 
stop the cutting of the trees at once, and give his permission 
to allow those members of the Naturalist Club, who would, 
help improve the general appearnce of the spot and make it 
- a Bird Sanctuary. His reply was very favorable. He hadn't 
realized that it had any value as it was and merely thought 
that he would have it cleaned up. But with the letter from 
Mrs. he changed his mind. Orders were given at 
once for the chopping to be stopped, and permission was 
readily granted for cleaning up the place and making it a 
Bird Sanctuary. In time, it was thought that the City Im- 
provement might be able to buy the place, and then it would 
always remain a place of natural beauty, and a valuable asset 
to the bird student. At present all that was done was to 
place the project before the Califor Naturalist Club and to 
create an interest in the spot among all who were interested 
in birds. 

For a number of meetings the Junior Nature Study Club of 
the city met at the Pond, and spent their time in hauling cans, 
old stoves, etc., out of the Pond, and taking them all to one 
place, where they would be cgvered with ashes. It would not 
take long, then, for the plants to cover the ashes, and stopping 
further dumping of rubbish in the Pond was attended to. A 
sign was at once ordered, which would be hung by chains 
from some of the willows which faced the railroad track 
near-by, so that all strangers coming into the city would be 
greeted by this sign, showing the enthusiasm of Charles City, 
Iowa, over bird-life. As yet the sign has not been hung, and 
there is a great deal to do, but we have hopes that the day will 
come when the Pond, with its immediate surroundings, may 
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become the property of the city and may be used as a Bird 
Sanctuary for all time to come. Its close location to the 
central portion of the city makes it a most desirable place 
to preserve for future time as a Sanctuary. 

Early in the spring I began making trips to the Pond and 
keeping a list of my observations. And that others may know 
something of the variety of bird-life about it, I have here 
given a list of the birds identified within the two months 
of April and May, 1917. Several species which I observed 
a block or so in from the Pond, I have included in this 
list, as there are others which I did not list there, but which 
undoubtedly were there and missed. The goldfinches, for 
example, were migrating on May 27, and were observed in 
flocks of great numbers not far from the Pond, but I have 
never seen a goldfinch sufficiently near to include it on this 
list. Of course it must be borne in mind that other birds, 
which come later in the season, and the winter birds 
will not appear in this list. And when you consider that this 
is only the observations of two months, I think the reader 
will agree with me that the place is well worthy of preser- 
vation. The name has been changed from Schneider’s Pond, 
named from an early owner, to the Willow Pond Bird Sanc- 
tuary. I have listed quite a number of species here which I 
have never listed before. The black tern is one of this class. 
Purple martins, two years ago during the migrating season 
in the spring, came in flocks and stayed for a few days about 
our store awnings on Main Street. The street was fairly 
alive with their chattering. Many started nests near the awn- 
ings, but when the awnings were rolled up and down the 
nests were destroyed, and all left in a few days. Never since 
that time have I seen any numbers here. Last year (1916) 
I only saw a few in the spring around the Illinois Central 
depot, and this year, for one day, I saw quite a number at 
the Pond; a day or so after I saw one, and have not seen one 
here since. Towhees I have never seen before this year, but 
have several listed this time; also the Florida Gallinule. The 
warblers were unusually numerous this year, as were also 
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the rails, oven-birds, and redstarts. The redstarts I had seen 
only a few of before this year, but they came in flocks to the 
Pond this year, and lingered for over a week. Of the kinglets 
I have found the Golden-crowned to be much the rarer, as 
my list will show. Bobolinks have been more numerous this 
year than last, and hummingbirds have been very rare. I 
listed my first one for 1917 on August 8th. 

In the following list of birds identified at or near the Pond 
during the two months of April and May, 1917, an (x) 
merely indicates that the species was identified that day. 
Where the species is a new one, or one not so commonly 
found, or migrants, I have used the initial letter of an ad- 
"jective to indicate the numbers, or in the case of rare species, 
I have given the number of individuals seen. Nighthawks 
are not rare, but for some reason I have never been able to 
see very many. Only the one at the Pond this year. The 
question mark inclosed in parenthesis (?) indicates that the 
species is uncertain. Many times my trips to the Pond were 
made at noon, or at some time when I had to hurry back. 
At such times I often caught fleeting glimpses of thrushes, 
swallows, etc., which I did not take the time to hunt the 
species of. Again, the swallows were so numerous that I 
did not bother to list them by individual species after the 
first three or four. Beyond these explanations I think the 
list is self-explanatory : 
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List of Birds 
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May 16 


gM 


May 24 
May 25 


“May 11 
May 12 


KKM May 13 


MMMM) May 6 


May 2 


Bronzed Grackle .................... x 
Catbired 


April 28 


Mayl 


woh May 16 


May 27 
pw KI May 31 


x 


April 27 

5 


* 
MK MM! May 5 


x 


10. 
11. Red-headed Woodpecker ........ 
12. Slate-colored Junco ............... x 
14. Ruby-crowned Kinglet........... 
15. Golden-crowned Kinglet ........ 
16. Myrtle 
17. White-throated Sparrow........ 
18. Brown Thrasher..................... 
19. Barn Swallow ..........ccccccc.scces x 
x| x 
x 
x 


= 
x 
*m 
x 
n 
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MMMM 
MMM 


x 
x 
x 
OM 


20. 

Si. Rusty Blackbird... ................ 
Grinnell Water-Thrush........... 
Chipping Sparrow ................ x| x 8 


x x x 
x 
x 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak.............. 
. Olive-backed 


None 
nue 


22. 

23. 

24. 

26. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31 

= Black and White Warbler................ .......... 
37 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41 
42. 
43 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


Belted Kingfisher 
Md. Yellow-throat 


ww 


g 
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50. Redstart 
= Magnolia Warbler 1 


Q 
= 
co 
= 


rush (? 
64. Downy 
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rom 


Fiveatcher x x 
x 


*M, many; n, numerous; s, several; f, few. 


Charles City, Iowa. 
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English Sparrow... ................... |X 
Northern Flicker..................... 
Meadowlark | 
Red-winged Blackbird ........... 
| | 
x 
x8 
x 
x x 
x 
| x|x x|x x 
— 
x} | | | 
x 
x 
x 
x|xX 
1 
x 
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49. Parula Warbler | 
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56. W x 
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WINTER BIRDS ABOUT WASHINGTON, D. C., 
1916-1917. 


By W. L. McATEE, E. A. PREBLE, AND 
ALEXANDER WETMORE. 


After having committed to the mails our 1916 Christmas 
Bird Census of 40 species and 752 individuals (made Decem- 
ber 27: see Bird Lore, XIX, 1917, p. 25), the writer suc- 
ceeded in making (on December 30, 1916), a record so much 
better—in fact, the best winter day’s list for the region—that 
it seems well to publish this also. At the same time we take 
the opportunity to present a list of other birds that have been 
‘seen near Washington this winter, with brief notes on the 
more interesting species. 

Our trip of December 30, 1916, was from Mt. Vernon to 
Dyke, Va., taking us along the partly frozen Potomac, over 
wooded bluffs, and through clearings, farm lands, pineries, 
and river swamps. The day was partly cloudy, with a tem- 
ature of +20° F. at 8 a.m. Observations were made between 
9 a. m. and 5 p. m. 

The species seen were: Herring Gull, 3; Hooded Mergan- ~ 
ser, 21; Canvas-back, 410; Golden-eye, 47; Ruddy Duck, 4; 
Bob-white, 16; Turkey Vulture, 8; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Kingfisher, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 8 ; Red-headed Woodpecker, 6; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 134; Fish Crow, 
6; Starling, 9; Meadowlark, 4; Purple Finch, 5; Red Cross- 
bill, 2; White-winged Crossbill, 2; English Sparrow, 20; 
Goldfinch, 10; Savanna Sparrow, 3; White-throated Spar- 
row, 51; Tree Sparrow, 76; Field Sparrow, 4; Junco, 176; 
Song Sparrow, 7; Chewink, 4; Cardinal, 7; Migrant Shrike, 
1; Myrtle Warbler, 3; Mocking Bird, 5; Carolina Wren, 7; 
Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 14; Tufted Titmouse, 11; 

* Names are in alphabetical order; responsibility for the list is 
equal. 
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Carolina Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 16; Her- 
mit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 9. Total, 48 species and 1167 in- 
dividuals. 

Crossbills had been seen so often that early in the winter lo- 
cal ornithologists had high hopes that an “ invasion ” of north- 
ern birds was due; however, no other boreal species have been 
seen, though red-breasted nuthatches have been much more 
numerous than usual. The first crossbills were seen Decem- 
ber 10, 1916, near Ashburn, Va., by E. R. Kalmbach, D. C. 
Mabbott, and W. L. McAtee, one white-winged crossbill be- 
ing seen with a flock of half a dozen red ones. White-wings 
were next seen at Woodridge, D. C., on December 14, by 
Mabbott. On December 24, Alexander Wetmore found a female 
at Four Mile Run, Virginia, and that same afternoon about 
forty of the same species were seen at Woodridge, D. C., by 
E. G. Holt, Mabbott, and Wetmore. On December 27, while 
making our Christmas Bird Census, the writers observed 
others of this same species. At Four Mile Run one was first 
seen as it flew past high in air, and later was followed and 
located in a clump of Virginia pines. Later the same day 
at Dyke, Virginia, Wetmore and A. K. Fisher found a 
flock of seven in some low pines, and afterward observed 
others in deciduous trees. At dusk four or five flew into 
some cedars on a hillside, where they prepared to roost with 
the juncos. One of these crossbills was flushed from some 
low weeds when it was almost dark. On December 30, near 
Mt. Vernon, we saw two red and two white-winged crossbills, 
in some low dense pines that had overgrown an abandoned 
orchard. Occasional birds have been observed since the first 
of the year, but the wave of migration among them seemed 
to pass during the last week of December, and since that time 
the bulk of the crossbills appear to have betaken themselves 
elsewhere. 

The ducks noted in our list were seen on the Potomac, 
where the birds were feeding in the channels and other open 
places amongst the ice. On December 30 yellow-bellied sap- 
suckers seemed almost common, and somewhat to our sur- 
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prise were attracted readily by “ squeaking.” Three Savanna 
sparrows were noted in a grassy field. Both these birds 
usually are rare in winter in this region. 


Starlings have been fairly common in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington this winter, and were seen on nearly every trip afield. 
They frequented the river flats and fields, mingling freely 
with crows, an act of familiarity that few native birds dare 
attempt. 


On January 7, 1917, we found myrtle warblers common 
near Hunter, Virginia, in woods heavily grown up to under- 
brush, in which was an exceptional amount of holly. 


Other species of birds additional to the forty-eight above 
listed that have been credibly reported in the Washington 
region during the winter (December 1, 1916, to February 
15, 1917), include the following. Unless otherwise stated 
the observations have been made by one or more of the 
authors. No attempt has been made to use all known dates 
of occurrence, and certain records published in Bird-Lore for 
January-February, 1917, have been disregarded. All the 
localities named are within fifteen miles of Washington. 


American Merganser.—Mt. Vernon, Va., January 20, 1917, four 
observed. 

Mallard.—Dyke, Va., January 25, 1917, eight. 

Black Duck.—Dyke, Va., December 27, 1916, three. 

Buffle-head.—New Alexandria, Va., December 23, 1916, one (J. P. 
Young, Bird-Lore, 1917, p. 25). 

Great Blue Heron.—Four Mile Run, Va., January 14, 1917, one; 
Dogue Creek, Va., January 20, one. 

American Coot.—Dyke, Va., December 2, 1916, several recently 
killed were seen at a hunter’s cabin. 

Wilson Snipe—Dyke, Va., December 2, 1916; remains of one 
killed, probably the preceding day, observed at a hunter’s cabin. 

Killdeer.—Arlington, Va., December 17, 1916, one; Brandywine, 
Md., December 2, five; Four Mile Run, Va., December 10, common; 
one seen December 24. Killdeer usually winter on the tidal basin 
at the mouth of Four Mile Run, but a heavy freeze drove them away 
this year. 

Ruffed Grouse.—Between Contee and Bowie, Md., January 28, 
1917, one. 
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Mourning Dove.—Snowden’s, Va., January 7, 1917, five; others 
have been reported. 

Cooper’s Hawk.—Berwyn, Md., December 23, 1916, one; Bowie, 
Md., December 25, three. 

Red-tailed Hawk.—Ashburn, Va., December 10, 1916. 

Broad-winged Hawk.—Brandywine, Md., December 3, 1916; Ash- 
burn, Va., December 10. 

Duck Hawk.—At least one has been seen on the tower of the 
Post Office Department Building this winter, as has usually been 
the case during the past few years. 

Sparrow Hawk.—Ashburn, Va., December 10, 1916, two; Arling- 
ton, Va., January 1, 1917 (Miss May T. Cooke). 

Barn Owl.—One seen at dusk flying above Pennsylvania Avenue, 
January 3, 1917; two in the northwest tower of the Smithsonian 
astitution, January 8, 1917. 

Barred Owl.—Arlington, Va., two (probably a pair), December 
27, 1916; Dyke,-Va., 3, same date; Plummers Island, Md., February 
1, 1917, two. 

Saw-whet Owl.—Silver Spring, Md., one, November 30, 1916 
(A. K. Fisher). 

Screech Owl.—Washington, D. C., December 23, 1916, two (J. P. 
Young, Bird Lore, 1917, p. 25); Cleveland Park, D. C. February 14, 
1917, one. 

Prairie Horned Lark.—Ashburn, Va., December 10, 1916, two; be- 
tween Contee and Bowie, Md., January 28, 1917, twenty-five. 

Red-winged Blackbird.—Berwyn, Md., December 23, 1916, three 
(E. R. Kalmbach and I. N. Gabrielson, Bird Lore, 1917, p. 24). 

Rusty Blackbird.—Four Mile Run, Va., December 10, 1916, one; 
Arlington, Va., December 27, one (probably a cripple). 

Crow Blackbird.—Brandywine, Md., December 2, 1916, many 
thousands in flying flocks; Dyke, Va., December 27, nine; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Woodridge, D. C. January 27 (D. C. Mabbott). 

Pine Siskin.—Four Mile Run, Va., December 3, 10 and 24, 1916, 
small flocks in Virginia pines. 

Chipping Sparrow.—Ashburn, Va., December 10, 1916, one. 

Swamp Sparrow.—Arlington, Va., December 27, 1916, five. 

Fox Sparrow.—Ashburn, Va., December 10, 1916; others were 
reported in the vicinity of Washington at various times during 
December. 

Cedarbird.—Ashburn, Va., December 10, 1916. 

Cape May Warbler.—A living bird caught during a snow storm 
on December 16, 1916, was brought to Dr. C. W. Richmond at the 
U. S. National Museum (Auk, 1917, p. 343). 

Pipit—New Alexandria, Va., December 23, 1916, one (J. P. Young, 
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Bird Lore, 1917, p. 26). Though this bird is considered as a win- 
ter resident the earliest recorded spring date is February 16, 1908. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet.—Four Mile Run, Va., December 27, 1916, 
two. 


Blue-gray Gnatcatcher.—Arlington, Va., January 1, 1917, one 
(Miss May T. Cooke); the earliest recorded spring date is March 
30, 1907. ‘ 

Robin.—January 3, 1917, one (H. H. T. Jackson). A robin fre 
quented the holly trees in the Smithsonian Grounds during the 
first week in February. The species arrived in large numbers 
from the South soon after the middle of February. 


The species observed by the authors on December 30, 1916, 
together with those noted at other times by various observers 
make a total of 81 species that have been seen in the vicinity 
during the past winter. Doubtless others have been present, 
but have been overlooked. 

Referring to the District of Columbia list (Cooke, Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Washington, XXI, 1908, pp. 107-118), we find 
109 species which may be considered as winter residents, 
taking the dates used by us (December 1-February 15), as a 
basis. Of these Cooke lists 43 species as winter residents. 
The present list includes all of these latter except 7. One of 
them, the Wild Turkey, is now practically extirpated as a 
District species. Two others are rare in winter, while the 
other three are seldom found here at any season. 

Of the entire number of birds observed this winter, only a 
few can be considered as rare species about the District of 
Columbia. Those best entitled to be so considered are the 
Ruffed Grouse, Saw-whet Owl, White-winged and Red Cross- 
bills, and the Pipit. The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, a common 
summer resident, is now first added to the number that have 
been found in winter; the Myrtle Warbler and Mourning 
Dove are among the rarer residents at this season. The Cape 
May Warbler is of course only of accidental occurrence at 
this time. 
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ANOTHER UNUSUAL LAYING OF THE FLICKER. 
(Colaptes auratus luteus.) 
BY B, R. BALES, M.D. 


The records of the laying of a large number of eggs by 
the Flicker have always been of great interest to me, and I 
had often determined, should the occasion present itself, to try 
to “ break the record.” Not until the present year did I find 
a nest favorable for observation. On May 2d, 1917, my son 
and I found a nest, which consisted of a hole, excavated by 
the birds, but six feet from the ground, in a dead limb of an 
apple tree, which was standing in an orchard, some distance 
from the road, and in a place not likely to be disturbed by 
inquisitive boys. 

On the date discovered, it contained one egg. It was again 
examined on May 4th, at which time there were three eggs 
in the nest, two of which were taken and one left in the nest 
for a “nest egg.” Each day thereafter, one egg was taken, 
leaving one in the nest. 

On May 10th, a “nest egg” was left as usual, but when 
the nest was examined on the 11th, the “ nest egg’ was gone, 
but the bird was seen about the tree. To facilitate the re- 
moval of the eggs quickly and to avoid disturbing the birds 
by being about the tree for any length of time, we had re- 
moved the top from the stub wherein the nest was iocated, 
thus making a rather large hole, and a skulking crow, seen 
in the neighborhood of the tree, could probably have told us 
of the fate of the “ nest egg.” 

On May 13th, we noticed the bird near a natural cavity 
in the living wood in the same tree, but about ten feet higher 
than the original nest. May 14th, we cut out a block of 
wood near the base of the cavity, and found it to contain 
three eggs, two of which were taken, again leaving a “ nest 
egg.” 

Each day thereafter, one egg was taken and one left, un- 
til May 26th, when my son (who did the climbing) discov- 
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ered three eggs in the nest instead of the customary two. 
He was sure that there had never been more than two in the 
nest since May 14th, but it is possible and very like that the 
extra egg was laid on the 11th and had rolled to one side of 
the cavity or had been covered by the debris at the bottom, 
and not discovered until this date, as it is very unlikely that 
the bird laid two eggs in one day. 


One egg was laid each day until June 11th, when examin- 
ation revealed only the “nest egg.” Each day for the three 
following days, the nest was examined, but no new eggs 
were found, during which time the bird was incubating and 
was always found on the nest. 


This egg was taken, as we judged that the bird had fin- 
ished laying. The measurements of the eggs are as fol- 
lows 


May 4—No. 1—1.03x.86. 

May 4—No. 2—1.04x.85. 

May 5—No. 3—1.03x.84. 

May 6—No. 4—1.05x.81. 

May 7—No. 5—1.07x.83. 

May 8—No. 6—1.05x.84. 

May 9—No. 7—1.07x.83. 

May 10—No. 8—1.09x.84. 

May 10—No. 9—‘ Nest egg,” which disappeared. 
May 14—No. 10—1.07x.82. 

May 14—No. 11—1.05x.83. 

May 15—No. 12—1.06x.85. 

May 16—No. 13—1.08x.84. 

May 17—No. 14—1.05x.84. 

May 18—No. 15—1.02x.82. 

May 19—No. 16—1.05x.84. 

May 20—No. 17—1.08x.84. 

May 21—No. 18—1.04x.86. 

May 22—No. 19—1.04x.84. Weight—112 grains Av. 
May 23—No. 20—1.07x.84. Weight—115 grains Av. 
May 24—No. 21—1.06x.23. Weight—111 grains Av. 
May 25—No. 22—1.03x.82. Weight—112 grains Av. 
May 26—No. 23—1.07x.85. Weight—115 grains Av. 
May 26—No. 24—1.01x.84. Weight—105 grains Av. 
May 27—No. 25—1.08x.84. Weight—116 grains Av. 
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May 28—No. 26—1.06x.84. Weight—110 grains Av. 
May 29—No. 27—1.08x.87. Weight—120 grains Av. 
May 30—No. 28—1.03x.85. Weight—110 grains Av. 
May 31—No. 29—1.07x.85. Weight—115 grains Av. 
June 1—No. 30—1.06x.85. Weight—113 grains Av. 
June 2—No. 31—1.03x.83. Weight—103 grains Av. 
June 3—No. 32—1.08x.86. Weight—118 grains Av. 
June 4—No. 33—1.07x.85. Weight—116 grains Av. 
June 5—No. 34—1.09x.86. Weight—120 grains Av. 
June 6—No. 35—1.09x.86. Weight—118 grains Av. 
June 7—No. 36—1.06x.85. Weight—116 grains Av. 
June 8—No. 37—1.06x.84. Weight—114 grains Av. 
June 9—No. 38—1.09x.85. Weight—114 grains Av. 
June 10—No. 39—1.05x.82. Weight—104 grains Av. 
Summary:— 


Number of eggs laid—39. 

Number of days laying—39. 

Lightest egg—104 grains. 

Heaviest egg—120 grains. 

Average weight of 21 eggs—113 grains. 

Total average weight of 39 eggs—10'/,, ounces av. 


It will be noted that, with the exception of the last egg 
laid (and it no doubt lost some weight through incubation), 
the eggs averaged a slight increase in size and weight dur- 
ing the latter part of the time the eggs were laid, rather than 
a decrease, as would naturally be expected. However, the 
uniformity in size is rather remarkable, varying in the long 
diameter between 1.02 and 1.09, and in the short diameter, 
between .81 and .87. 

Wishing to ascertain how near we came to “ breaking the 
record,” a letter from Frank L. Burns of Berwyn, Pa., who 
is probably the greatest living authority on the Flicker, gave 
us the information in regard to sets of the same size, or 
larger, as follows :— 

Vermont—39 eggs and young (15-+8-+8 eggs +8 young) 
—Oologist, Utica, N. Y., Vol. I, pp. 56. 

Texas—40 eggs in 40 days, no nest egg—Scheer, Oologist; 
Vol. XI, pp. 55. 

North Carolina—48 eggs in 65 days, no nest egg—Arm- 
strong Mss. 
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Massachusetts—71 eggs in 73 days, nest egg—Phillips, 
Young Oologist, Vol. I, pp. 26. 

Thus it will be seen that while we did not “ break the rec- 
ord,” we were equalled by one, and came within three of the 
largest number taken. 

The behavior of the bird was practically the same at all 
times; almost every time we visited the nest, she was in the 
nesting hole, but flew to a nearby tree and “sang” to us 
while we were there. On one or two occasions, she flew to 
the tree while my son was climbing to the nest, but flew away 
before he had reached the nesting hole. 

It would be interesting to know just how many insects 
were consumed during the period of laying, to nourish the 
bird, for lime for the shells and to furnish ten and one-tenth 
ounces, avoirdupois, of eggs, which is considerably more than 
the weight of the bird itself. 

Circleville, Ohio. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


THE FLORIDA GALLINULE NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On September 4, 1917, I purchased an immature female Florida 
Gallinule (Gallinula galeata) in the Washington Center Market 
that, from the condition of the blood in the larger vessels, and the 
state of the viscera, must have been killed on the preceding day. 


Though no definite locality was given it is believed that this bird. ° 


was shot nearby within the limits used in citing records for the 
District Fauna. There are few notes on the occurrence of the 
Florida Gallinule in this vicinity, though it is supposed that it 
may breed rarely in the more secluded marshes. 
ALEXANDER WETMORE. 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


A CORRECTION. 


In my paper, entitled “Some Notes on the Birds of Rock Can- 
yon, Arizona,” which appeared in the June, 1917, number of 
the Wilson Bulletin, there are two errors which have been cour- 
teously brought to my attention by Mr. Harry S. Swarth of the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zodédlogy, Berkeley, California. 

The Rillito River (or Creek) is frequently referred to as the 
Santa Rita River. My use of the latter name was the result of 
a mere assumption that the name I heard in daily use by the Mex- 
. icans and others was the correct one. 

Also, on page 68, the record of the Mexican Black Hawk (Urubi- 
tinga anthracina) should be withdrawn from the list, because of 
the rarity of the species in Arizona, and the lack of specimen evi- 
dence with which to confirm the present occurrence. The great 
similarity between this species and Buteo abbreviatus renders vis- 
ual identification especially difficult, and while the specimen noted 
may have been either of these two, it seems better to drop the 
record altogether. 

My appreciation is due Mr. Swarth for his courtesy and interest 
in calling the above to my attention. 

F. C. LINcoLn. 

Denver, Colo. 


INCIDENTAL RECORDS FOR 1917. 
(Obtained at Rantoul, Ill.) 


The most gratifying record of this past summer’s season is that 
of the Yellow-headed Blackbird. It was obt»‘tted by no effort. 
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On Sunday morning, May 23, while we were at the breakfast 
table, and extraordinary note called our attention to a Yellow- 
headed Blackbird perched on a post of the yard fence. Later in 
the day another bird of the same kind was observed, and both 
stayed near the house during the entire day, but after that were 
not seen. Another pleasure was the repetition of the Black Terns. 
They had been recorded in 1916, and this spring they were ob- 
served on May 14 and May 22. The latter day they followed the 
men working in the fields, often touching the ground to obtain the 
food they were seeking. 

The Herring Gulls have been observed several times the past 
season, namely: January 5, May 10, 11 and 12, and June 23, and 
October. The June record would point to the fact that they were nest- 
ing near, as there were but two birds observed. The May records 
were of large numbers, observed in the fields that were being culti- 
vated. No doubt the birds were gathering food from the fresh 
earth. 

Last winter was enlivened by continued presence of Redpolls 
and Cedar Waxwings. The Redpolls have not been in this vicinity 
for many years and the Waxwings but twice during the last fifteen 
years. 

Georce E. EXKBLAW. 

Rantoul, Ill. 


A FEW INTERESTING SPRING MIGRATION RECORDS 
FROM LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


During the spring of 1917 I was in Lincoln, Nebraska, for a short 
time on vacation, and while there secured a few interesting migra- 
tion records for that locality. The most important of these are 
listed below. Most of them are substantiated by specimens, taken 
at the time, which are deposited in my private collection at Lincoln. 
Lobipes lobatus (Linnaeus).—Northern Phalarope. 

On May 10, a single female of this species was taken along Oak 
Creek in the neighborhood of Capital Beach. Wilson Phalaropes 
(Steganopus tricolor) were abundant during the whole period of 
migration as usual, but I saw only the one individual of the pres- 
ent species. 

Vireosylva philadelphica (Cassin).—Philadelphia Vireo. 

I secured a female Philadelphia Vireo May 16 in the strip of wood- 
land bordering Salt Creek between Lincoln and Jamaica. The spe- 
cies has been observed but rarely in Nebraska and, so far as I 
know, there are no other specimens from the state extant. 

There has been some diffrence of opinion about the song of this 
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species, but the bird I obtained had the song of V. olivacea with lit- 
tle variation, no more than I have observed among various indi- 
viduals of the latter species. 
Protonotaria citrea (Boddaert).—Prothonotary Warbler. 

There is one record for the Prothonotary Warbler at Lincoln. I 
am now able to supplement this with another on the basis of a 


fine male which I collected on May 14, from a willow overhanging 


Salt Creek south of Lincoln. The species is apparently much rarer 
now in eastern Nebraska than in past years, a fact which makes 
this westerly record of particular interest. 

Dendroica castanea (Wilson).—Bay-breasted Warbler. 

The Bay-breasted Warbler has never been common in Nebraska. 
Several years ago I took a single specimen at Lincoln, and on May 
17 of the present year I secured another, both males. This year's 
capture was found in a low tree at the edge of an open field, in the 
company of a flock of Clay-colored Sparrows (Spizella pallida), 
where it was, to say the least, conspicuous. 

Dendroica palmarum (Gmelin).—Palm Warbler. 

Palm Warblers seem to have visited eastern Nebraska in greater 
numbers, during the last few years, than formerly, and have been 
noted by various observers. I have records of two occurrences at 
Lincoln this spring, the first a single male which I saw and secured 
on May 8 along Steven’s Creek, and the second a bird which I saw, 
but did not take, along Oak Creek. 

Polioptila caerulea (Linnaeus).—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 

Although rather common along the Missouri River in eastern 
Nebraska, the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher is rather rare in the vicinity 
of Lincoln, according to my observations. My first record for that 
locality is a male, which I secured on May 14. 

Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola (Ridgway).—Willow Thrush. 

I noted Willow Thrushes a number of times at Lincoln in May 
of this year and secured a male specimen on the 14th of that month. 
The species was commoner than usual this year, I believe. 

JoHN T. ZIMMER. 


Port Moresby, New Guinea, Sept. 25, 1917. 
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BERT HEALD BAILEY. 


Scientific and collegiate circles in Iowa were deeply affected when 
the newspapers announced the death of Professor B. H. Bailey, of 
Coe College. Perhaps most of his associates had no realization of 
the seriousness of his sickness, since he was confined to his bed 
only for a short time. 

Dr. Bailey was in the prime of his usefulness and scientific ac- 
tivity. At the time of his death he had just completed a year’s 
leave of absence from Coe College, which he had spent at the 
State University of Iowa. Here he had pursued two lines of re- 
search. He was gathering data toward a complete and revised 
catalog of the mammals of the State. And he was also completing 
a study on the food and distribution of the raptorial birds of the 
State, upon which he had been engaged for a long period of time; 
a study which grew out of his work for the Coe College museum. 

The museum, of which Dr. Bailey was the Curator, is, perhaps 
his greatest contribution along scientific lines. While Drs. Fred- 
erick Starr and Seth E. Meek preceded Dr. Bailey in gathering 
the nucleus, the bulk of the collecting, the organization, and the 
arrangement on modern lines, were the work of the latter. This 
museum is, no doubt, the second largest in the State. And while 
a full description of it would be entirely fitting in any account 
of Dr. Bailey’s life work, we may simply say that it is especially 
strong in birds, the group which most interested the Curator. 

Besides containing a good representation of birds native to the 
State, it possesses a very good collection of birds from British 
Honduras, which is said to be the third largest collection of birds 
from this region in this country. Part of this collection was pre- 
sented by one of the graduating classes of the College, and the 
remainder was collected by Dr. Bailey himself. 

During the campaign for a five-year closed season on quail and 
prairie chickens in Iowa in the spring of 1917, Dr. Bailey went to 
Des Moines on urgent call to assist in the plea to the legislature 
to pass the bill giving a continuous protection to these birds for 
this length of time. His name should always be connected with 
the successful outcome of this piece of conservation legislation in 
Iowa. 

By no means the least of Dr. Bailey’s life work was the inti- 
mate and sympathetic relation with his students. Such friend- 
ship was, no doubt, the incentive for many of the contributions 
which came to the museum from the students and alumni. For 
some time also he had been the Senior Class Advisor, and was 
thus brought into close personal contact with all of the gradu- 
ates of the college. He was deeply interested in the religious 
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and social life of the students; in the work of the Y. M. C. A., and 
all missionary enterprises, both local and foreign. 

It is most difficult to speak of him personally, because of the 
difficulty of doing so adequately. Those who knew Dr. Bailey must 
have been impressed above all by his kind and gentle manner, his 
extreme modesty, and upright manhood. I have on various occa- 
sions observed the warmth of friendship arising from a single 
meeting. He inspired confidence and good will. 

The following eulogy is quoted from a brief tribute in the Coe 
College Courier at the time of his death: 

“Professor Bailey was a prince among men, outstanding and apart 
in the simplicity, genuineness, and the essential goodness of his 
character; as gentle in manner as the birds he loved, and yet with- 
out compromise on questions of principle. Measured by the loftiest 
Christian standards he deserved to be called great, for truly he 
was ‘the servant of all.’” 

Bert Heald Bailey was born on May 2, 1875, at Farley, Dubuque 
County, Iowa. His parents were Rev. Turner S. Bailey, D.D., and 
Helen Mar (Gee) Bailey. As a babe he was taken by his parents 
to Ohio,, but they returned in 1877 to Carroll, Iowa. In 1887 the 
family removed to Cedar Rapids, where he grew to manhood. His 
schooling began in Carroll, and was continued in Cedar Rapids 
until 1890. From 1890 to 1893 he attended Coe Academy. Of his 
four undergraduate years three were spent at Coe College and 
one at the State University, he being graduated, however, from the 
former institution. In 1900 he graduated from Rush Medical Col- 
lege. In the same year he received the master’s degree from Coe 
College, for a thesis in the bacteriological field. Following this 
graduation he entered the faculty of Coe College as Head of the 
Department of Zoédlogy, and also became the Curator of the Mu- 
seum. 

During the year preceding his death he held the Senior Fellow- 
ship at the University of Iowa, and was here bringing together 
the results of his researches, especially on the food and distribu- 
tion of the hawks and owls of the State; and this work was to be 
the basis of a thesis for the doctor’s degree. In the spring of the 
year he became afflicted with a malady which his physicians were 
unable to diagnose. This depressing uncertainty continued until 
a few days before his death, which occurred on June 22, 1917. The 
cause of death was an abcess of the spleen. The deceased is sur- 
vived by his widow and three daughters. 

He was a member of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, of the American Ornithologist’s Union (1913), of 
the Wilson Ornithological Club (1913), of the American Associa- 
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tion of Museums, and a Fellow of the Iowa Academy of Science 
(1900 and 1911). 


It is not certain that all of his publications are listed below; 


but in addition to these he furnished many facts for the “ Birds 
of Iowa,” by Dr. R. M. Anderson. 


1. 


15. 


16. 
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XXIII., pp. 285-290. 

Krider’s Hawk (Buteo borealis krideri) in Alaska. Auk, 
XXXIII., 1916, p. 321. 

Description of a New Subspecies of the Broad-winged Hawk. 
Auk, XXXIV., 1917, pp. 73-75. 

Why the Quail Should be Protected. Des Moines Register, 
March 28, 1917. 

The Western Goshawk in Iowa. Auk, XXXIV., 1917, pp. 336. 

T. C. STEPHENS. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Our affiliation with the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science makes it advisable for us to hold our 
annual meeting with this Association when its meetings are 
held within our territory. Therefore the executive board has 
decided to hold the coming annual meeting of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club in Pittsburg on January 1 and 2, 1918, 
these being the dates when the largest number of members 
would be able to attend. There is good prospect of an in- 
teresting list of papers and a good attendance. Members and 
others who are planning to attend these meetings should also 
plan to present something from their studies and experiences. 
One feature it is proposed to introduce is a symposium upon 
the effect of the exceptional weather conditions of the year 
upon the bird life of the region which we regard as pecul- 
iarly ours. 

The place of meeting will be 304 State Hall, University of 
Pittsburg. The general headquarters will be Hotel Schenley. 

Titles of papers, with a brief abstract and statement of the 
time desired for presentation, should be mailed to the secre- 
tary, G. A. Abbott, Grosse Pointe Shores, Mich., at as early 
a date as possible, so that the program may be arranged to 
the best advantage. 
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